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until 4 hr before the deadline), but there may be ways to protect the
lines by having the port or terminal operator set the schedule and
impose it uniformly.

More Productive Trucks

The peak demands caused when containers must be drayed to rail-
heads could be alleviated if trucks could transport more than one
container at a time. Trucks that could pull two containers would
reduce the number of power units on the road and thereby reduce
congestion and air pollution. Only 20-ft containers can be trans-
ported in twin-chassis configurations under current length limits, and
these units may be restricted by federal and state weight limits. Twin
40-ft units, comparable with turnpike doubles, if operated to stan-
dards comparable to those of turnpike doubles, would be permitted
only on routes of the highest design standards and therefore would
not be permitted on roads accessing marine terminals. The Inter-
modal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act of 1991 specifically pro-
hibits the use of longer combination vehicles (LCVs) in states that did
not already allow their use on or before June 1, 1991 [Section
1022(b)]. Hence, for now wider use of LCVs to move containers is
fairly restricted. If ever allowed, trucks pulling two containers are
likely to be limited to dedicated truck corridors and required to oper-
ate with more stringent safety standards.

TERMINAL DESIGNS

Many port authorities, particularly the largest ones, have striven to
improve port productivity by improving the design of intermodal
terminals. Because the geographic and marketing advantages of each
port differ, there is no single type of design that predominates. Ports
seem to favor terminals designed for stacking containers as opposed
to chassis-based transport in equal numbers (Marine Board 1986).
There are also divergent views about whether on-dock rail is to be
preferred to off-dock rail (Ashar 1990; McKenzie et al. 1989).

Because of the intense competition for freight among ports, how-
ever, the ports have been investing in improved terminal designs.
Most of the container ports in the AAPA survey (88 percent) report
that they have either on- or off-dock transfer facilities (Table 8-1 ).1